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it could be distinguished. It has, however, the outer toe 
aborted in such a peculiar way that it has been made by its 
describer the type of a new genus. This bird seems to have 
the same habit of skulking in dense jungle of hill-bamboo 
that I have observed in Paradoxornis, Heteromorpha, and 
Suthora. 

“ Pnoépyga troglodytoides, Verr., is another curious bird, 
doubtfully assigned to that genus by its describer, and very 
different in appearance from any Pnoépyga I have seen. 

“ Many species previously only known from the Himalaya 
were found in Moupin by M. David—among them Grandala 
celicolor, Hodgs., Cinclus cashmeriensis, Gould, Lerwa nivi- 
cola, Hodgs., and Accentor nipalensis, Hodgs., all birds which 
I have only seen at elevations above 14,000 feet in Sikim. 
Coupling with this the absence of Barbets, Fruit-Pigeons, 
Trogons, Hornbills, and the tropical genera of Woodpeckers, 
all birds which are found as high as 5000 or 6000 feet in 
Sikim, I conclude that the lowest valleys in this part of Thibet 
are of a much more alpine nature than in Sikim, and subject 
in winter to a more severe climate.” 


XXI.—New and forthcoming Bird-Books. 
By the Actine Eprror. 


Ar no previous period, we believe, has so much ornithological 
work been going on as at the present time. In every branch 
of our favourite science great activity is now manifested. A 
few words, therefore, on the leading events of the day may 
not be unacceptable to such of our readers as live away from 
the great centres of civilization. 

Commencing with the Palearctic Region, Mr. Gould’s 
great work on the birds of Great Britain is now complete, 
and his numerous subscribers are struggling to get their copies 
bound as quickly as possible. No bird-book, it is whispered, 
has ever had such a financial success. very copy of a large 
edition is either already disposed of, or likely to be so within 
a very short period, and the work will quickly rise to a pre- 
mium. Nor is this any matter for wonder, when we turn over 
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the life-like portraits of our feathered favourites with which 
Mr. Gould has here presented us, and which cannot fail to 
interest a large number of the wealthy and educated class of 
the community in the study of British birds. 

Mr. Dresser proceeds rapidly with the ‘ Birds of Europe,’ 
of which, since the defection of Mr. Sharpe, he has the sole 
control. The 25th part of this work is now before us, and 
rivals those that preceded it in the interest of its contents. 
There can be no question as to the vast amount of labour 
bestowed upon its production, nor as to its great superiority 
as regards solid information over every previous work upon 
the subject. The minute attention paid to range and varia- 
tion particularly commends it to the scientific naturalist. 
We see, however, with some concern that the author has fallen 
a victim to the prevailing epidemic for discovering antiquated 
names and giving them precedence over those generally in use. 
The nomenclature of even the great Linneeus himself, in our 
eyes far too sacred to be tampered with, is in some cases ruth- 
lessly supplanted; witness the wonderful generic term Mr. 
Dresser has adopted for the Spoonbill. Nothing can be more 
satisfactory than the way in which Mr. Dresser has worked 
out some of the difficult members of the genus Saxicola in 
his last number; nothing can be less satisfactory than the 
changes he has proposed to introduce into the names of some 
of the best-known species. 

Prof. Newton’s new edition of ‘ Yarrell’s British Birds’ 
likewise moves on, though not so speedily as its quarto 
rival. Part vii., just issued, takes us through the Titmice 
into the Wagtails. Great difficulties occur in both these 
groups, which the author has surmounted in his usual judi- 
cious manner. Parus britannicus is discreetly left among 
those forms in which “ specific differentiation has not been 
entirely established,” and our old friend Parus ater put back 
into his proper place in the British list. Hurrah for the con- 
servative reaction! Inthe case of the Wagtails Motacilla yar- 
relli is kept distinct from M. alba, but conclusively shown to 
be the true M. lugubris of Temminck, which name is adopted 
for it. 

It might have been supposed that three such books on one 
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subject would be enough to satisfy the British public at the 
present time ; but it appears that such is not the case, for we 
are told that a new edition of Dr. Bree’s ‘ Birds of Europe’ 
is called for, and will be commenced forthwith. 

Persia, as intervening between the well-known faunas of 
Europe and India, is a most interesting country as regards 
the geographical aspect of ornithology. We are rejoiced to 
hear that there is at last every prospect of our becoming well 
acquainted with it. Major St. John and Mr. Blanford are 
now in this country preparing a report upon the expedition 
which they were engaged in on the eastern frontiers of Persia 
last year. The second volume of this work, to which the 
Indian Government has accorded considerable assistance, 
will be prepared by Mr. Blanford, and will be devoted entirely 
to the zoology of Persia. The series of birds is large; and 
Mr. Blanford’s thorough acquaintance with Indian and Euro- 
pean forms will render his account of the intervening district 
of great value to science. 

As regards the more central portions of the Palzarctic 
Region, we hear that the new Russian expedition under Prshe- 
valski has lately returned to St. Petersburg*, having amassed 
large zoological treasures in the great desert of Gobi and ad- 
jacent parts of Tibet. The species of birds obtained number 
292, among which are said to be new species of Gyps, Turdus, 
Pterorhinus, and Podoces. The first volume of Prshevalski’s 
work on the results of this expedition, to be entitled ‘Mon- 
golia and the country of the Tanguts,’ will appear before the 
end of the year. 

M. Severtzoff has published his researches upon the Fauna 
of Turkestan in the ‘Transactions’ of the Imperial Society 
of Naturalists of Moscow, under the title of “ Turkestanskie 
Sevotnie.” Unfortunately the whole book is in Russian, so’ 
that it is not possible for a person unacquainted with that 
abnormal language to make much of it. It is, however, an 
important work ; and we hope, with Mr. Dresser’s kind aid, to 
give some account of it in our next number. 

* See Petermann’s ‘ Mittheilungen, 1874, p. 41, for some account of this 


adventurous expedition; likewise ‘ he K R mia Magazine’ for April 
1874, p. 5. 
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Still further eastward our friend and fellow worker, Mr. 
Swinhoe (whose health has unfortunately compelled him 
to return to England), continues to prosecute his inquiries 
into the Chinese ornis in the most energetic manner*. Our 
present number contains his account of recent collections 
formed in Japan by Captain Blakiston ; and for our next issue 
he promises us an article on the birds obtained at his last 
place of sojourn, Chefoo. The locality is of great interest, 
being previously unexplored by naturalists, and lying imme- 
diately opposite the “ great unknown land” of Corea, whence 
Mr. Swinhoe has already obtained several novelties. 

In connexion with this part of ovr subject we must also 
call attention to Mr. Elwes’s suggestive article on the distri- 
bution of Asiatic birds recently published in the Zoological 
Society’s ‘ Proceedings,’ though this more especially relates to 
the fauna of the Indian Region, which we now proceed to 
speak of. b 

At the time of his lamented death Dr. Jerdon, as we all 
know, was engaged in preparing a new edition of his ‘ Birds 
of India.’ We are glad to be able to state that there is every 
prospect of his plans being carried out in a very efficient 
manner. The rapid sale of the whole of Dr. Jerdon’s original 
edition shows that there is a great demand for a second ; and 
every one will allow that Lord Walden is the naturalist best 
qualified to carry it through the press. In Major Godwin- 
Austen, who has lately devoted so much time to the investi- 
gation of Indian ornithology, he will have a most efficient co- 
adjutor. 

Of our Indian pendant, which rejoices in the eccentric title 
of ‘Stray Feathers,’ a notice of parts 1 to 4 has already been 
given in this Journal} by a writer well qualified to speak of 
Indian ornithology and all that pertains to it. Part 5 (dated 
July 1878) is the only additional number received in this 


* Amongst his most remarkable recent discoveries is the new Stork, 
Ciconia boyciana, described and figured P. Z. S. 1873, p. 518, and 1874, 
pl. i., of which there is a living example in the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens. 

t Ibis, 1873, p. 211. . 
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country. It contains many papers of interest by the editor 
and other Indian ornithologists. But we must protest against 
the publication of such articles as that by Capt. Hutton on 
the “ Parroquets of India,” in which one species is described 
as “ totally distinct ” because it sits still all day, and another 
(not yet obtained) because it is said to breed at a different 
season. Mr. Stoliczka gives an interesting note on the struc- 
ture of Indicator, in confirmation of its affinity to the Capi- 
tonidee. 

We believe that no portion of Mr. Hume’s new general 
work on Indian birds, to be entitled ‘A Conspectus of the 
Avifauna of India and its dependencies, has yet made its 
appearance. 

Major Godwin-Austen’s last visit to the Naga Hills and 
Munipore has resulted in the discovery of ten new species of 
birds, which were described at the Zoological Society’s meet- 
ing on the 6th of January last. These were named Sitta na- 
gensis, Garrulax galbanus, G. albosuperciliaris, Trochalopteron 
cineraceum, T. virgatum, Actinodura waldeni, Layardia rbi- 
ginosa, Prinia rufula, Cisticola munipurensis, and Munia subun- 
dulata. An eleventh has since been described in the Annals 
of Nat. Hist. (ser. 4, vol. xiii. p. 160) as Sidia pulchella. 

Dr. John Anderson, of Calcutta, is in this country on leave, 
but by no means idle, as he is engaged in working up the 
zoological collections of the “ Yunan ” Expedition, to which 
he was attached as naturalist. After some pressure the Indian 
Government have been induced to give liberal aid to this un- 
dertaking ; and the results will shortly be published in the 
Linnean Society’s ‘Transactions.’ The new species of birds 
have, it will be recollected, been already diagnosed in the 
P. Z. S. 1871, p. 211; but the forthcoming work will give an 
account of all the species met with in the terra incognita tra- 
versed by the expedition. 

As regards the more eastern parts of the Indian region, we 
hear of a work on the birds of Borneo, mainly founded on 
Doria’s collections in Sarawak, as shortly to be published in 
Italy*. Of Lord Walden’s valuable article on the birds of the 


* See advertisement on cover, 
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Philippines, which will fill up a hiatus valdé deflendus in our 
knowledge of the Indian ornis, an abstract is given in the 
Zoological Society’s ‘ Proceedings’ for 1873 (p. 519); and 
the complete memoir will appear before long in the Society’s 
‘Transactions.’ The plates are already on the stone. 

We now come to the Æthiopian Region. Here Mr. Sharpe 
is working away with his usual activity, as several recent con- 
tributions to the ‘ Proceedings’ and ‘ Annals of Natural His- 
tory ’ testify. We also hear with pleasure of the steady pro- 
gress of his proposed new edition of Layard’s ‘ Birds of 
South Africa.’ 

H. von Heuglin’s important work on the birds of North- 
Eastern Africa has at length come nearly to a close. The 
42—43rd “ Lieferung” brings us to the end of the text and 
finishes the second volume. But a supplement is promised 
of additions and alterations, which, with preface and index, 
will complete the work. The text proper contains an account 
of no less than 929 species, besides what remain to be added 
in the supplement. 

New Guinea, situate in the northern portion of the fourth 
and last of the regions of the Old. World, has lately been the 
seat of the researches of several rival naturalists of different 
nations. Russia has sent Dr. Miklucho-Maclay, Germany 
Dr. A. B. Meyer, and Italy Signor D’Albertis, to reap part 
of the rich harvest presented by Papuan nature in every de- 
partment. Of these active explorers D’Albertis has succeeded 
in bringing his results, as regards birds, first before the world. 
The firstfruits of his collections, which reached London in 
June last year, contained sixteen new species, which have 
been described in the Zoological Society’s ‘ Proceedings ’*, 
Amongst them were two new Birds of Paradise, Paradisea 
raggiana and Drepanornis albertisi, besides other remark- 
able novelties. A third new Bird of Paradise (Epimachus 
élioti) has lately been described by Mr. Edwin Ward from a 
native skint. We trust that the other two explorers of the 
wilds of Papua will have succeeded in producing other results 
equally remarkable. 

* P. Z. S. 1873, pp. 557, 690. + See P. Z. S. 1873, p. 742. 
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As regards Australia itself there is not much to be said, 
except that Mr. Gould continues to receive occasional novel- 
ites from the northern districts. 

We cannot, however, help thinking that a collector would 
be likely to do well at Port Darwin, the northern terminus of 
the Australian telegraph, as we are not aware that any birds 
have yet been collected in that district, and the place must 
now be readily accessible by sea from Sydney. It is certain 
that in other branches of natural history at least, much might 
be done in this locality. 

Passing to New Zealand, Dr. Buller’s valuable work is, as 
most of our readers well know, now complete. Though it 
has been subjected to some rather severe criticisms by rival 
authors, no one can doubt its value, or do otherwise than ap- 
preciate the pains that Dr. Buller has bestowed upon its pro- 
duction. We are glad also to hear that it has met with a 
good reception in New Zealand, and is exciting the colonists 
to the more complete elaboration of their ornis. The com- 
pletion of this work will not, however, we believe, prevent Dr. 
Finsch, who has devoted much time and attention to this 
subject, from finishing and giving to the world an account 
of the birds of New Zealand, which he has had for some time 
in preparation. 

Before finally quitting the Old World, a word must be said 
upon the ornithology of Oceania, or rather of the numerous 
islands which are comprised in it. Our great authority on 
this part of our subject is again Dr. Finsch, and his colla- 
borateur Dr. Hartlaub, whom we have to thank for several 
recent contributions to our knowledge of Pacific ornithology. 
The well-known house of Godeffroy, of Hamburg, still con- 
tinues to employ active collectors in this part of the world, 
and deserves many thanks from naturalists for amassing the 
materials upon which the above-mentioned authors have based 
the greater part of their labours. 

Crossing over to the northern portion of the New World, 
we find our American friends as active as usual. Follow- 
ing hard upon Dr. Coues’s ‘ Key to North-American Birds,’ 
the merits of which were slightly touched upon in our last 
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volume*, we find announced as ready the first two volumes of 
Professor Baird’s long-promised ‘ History of North-American 
Birds,” in which he has been assisted by Dr. Thomas M. 
Brewer and Mr. Robert Ridgway. “The object” of this 
work, we are informed, is “ to give a complete account of the 
birds of the whole of North America, north of Mexico, ar- 
ranged according to the most approved system of modern 
classification, and with descriptions which, while embodying 
whatever is necessary to the proper definition of the species 
and their varieties in as simple a language as possible, ex- 
clude all unnecessary technicalities and irrelevant matter. 
On this account it is especially recommended to the beginner. 
The descriptions are all prefaced by analytical and synoptical 
tables, intended to diminish as much as possible the labour 
of identification. 

“The illustrations consist, first of a series of outlines ex- 
hibiting the peculiarities of the wing, tail, bill, and feet of 
each genus; but as these diagrams, however serviceable to 
the ornithologist, necessarily fail to give any idea of the form 
of the bird, they are supplemented by a second series, in- 
cluding a full-length figure of one species of each genus. In 
addition to the above a series of plates is furnished, contain- 
one or more figures of the head, in most cases of life-size, of 
every species of North-American bird, including the different 
sexes, ages, and seasons, where these are necessary for the 
proper illustration of the subject.” 

There can be no doubt that such works as these and Dr. 
Coues’s ‘ Key’ will render great facilities to future students 
of the American ornis. 

We now arrive at the sixth and last great ornithological 
region of the world, the Neotropical. Here, as many of our 
readers are aware, Mr. Salvin and I have been long at work, 
in hopes of some day being able to accomplish a task which 
I proposed to myself some years ago, the preparation of an 
‘Index Avium Americanarum, something after the fashion of 
the best part of Bonaparte’s ‘Conspectus.’ We have got so 
far as to have monographed many of the least-known and 

= * See Ibis, 1878, p. 442. 
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most difficult groups, and to have worked out a large number 
of local collections. 

In further progress towards this end we have now prepared 
and printed, at our own cost, a ‘Nomenclator Avium Neo- 
tropicalium,’ or systematic lst of the generic and specific 
names of all the species of Neotropical birds which we actually 
know from personal examination, the habitat or patria being 
in each case added, so as to show their geographical distri- 
bution. This will form the base of our future operations, and 
be also useful, we trust, for the establishment of a more uni- 
form nomenclature. During Mr. Salvin’s absence in Guate- 
mala I have been busily employed getting this work through 
the press, and it is now ready for issue. I find, somewhat to 
my surprise, that it contains the names of not less than 3565 
species, of which about 2000 belong to the great group of 
Passeres, and the remaining 1500 to the other Orders. It 
must be recollected, moreover, that there are, doubtless, many 
good species which we have not met with, and many others 
still remaining to be discovered before the neotropical avi- 
fauna can be deemed to be fairly worked out. It is evident, 
therefore, that we have no slight task before us. 

The collections used for the preparation of the ‘ Nomen- 
clator’ were my own and that of Messrs. Salvin and Godman. 
The former of these contains a series of Passeres and other 
higher Orders down to the end of the Psittaci, altogether 
about 7000 specimens. The latter is still larger and more 
general, embracing the whole series of American birds, and 
is particularly complete in Central-American forms, resulting 
from Mr. Salvin’s and Mr. Godman’s visits to Guatemala and 
from the labours of Arcé and other collectors whom they have 
employed. 

During the reexamination of these two collections while 
the ‘ Nomenclator °’ was being compiled, thirty-one new species 
were met with, which are described in the Appendix. 

Several energetic collectors are still hard at work in dif- 
ferent parts of the Neotropical Region, and furnish us with 
constant additions to our list. Mr. Goering in Venezuela, 
Mr. Salmon in Antioquia, Mr. H. Whitely in Peru, and Mr. 
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W. H. Hudson of Buenos Ayres, have all recently sent col- 
lections to London, which have come under our examination. 
Besides these, M. Taczanowski, of Warsaw, has lately visited 
this country for the purpose of comparing some of the speci- 
mens lately collected by M. Jelski in Central Peru with our 
named series. The result has been the determination of 23 
new species, which were described by M. Taczanowski at a 
recent meeting of the Zoological Society. It must be recol- 
lected that these are additional to the new species lately de- 
scribed by Dr. Cabanis from the same collection. It is cer- 
tainly femarkable that a district already visited by Tschudi 
should have yielded such novel results, and gives a good idea 
of the richness of the Andean avifauna. 

We have now concluded a summary notice of the principal 
events in geographical ornithology that have lately taken 
place. We hope to be able to continue the subject in the 
next number of ‘The Ibis’ by the addition of a few remarks 
on the monographs and works bearing on the general scope 
of ornithology lately published or in preparation. 
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The following letters, addressed “ To the Editor of ‘ The 
Ibis,’ ” have been received :— 


Northrepps, Norwich, 
January 16, 1874. 


Sir,—I observe that Lieut. Legge, at p. 9 of his interesting / 


paper in the present volume of ‘The Ibis,’ on the birds of 
Southern Ceylon, refers the Spilornis inhabiting that district 
to S. cheela, but mentions that it there “ appears to average 
smaller dimensions than in India.” 

Mr. Holdsworth, on the contrary, in the P. Z.S. for 1872, 
at p. 412, refers the Spilornis of Ceylon to S. bacha (Daudin), 
of which S. bido (Horsfield) is a synonym. 

All the Ceylonese specimens of Spilornis which have come 
SER. 11I.—VOL. IV. O 


